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Cornell University 



Anyone who teaclies in an institution of liigher learning is av/are of a re- 
newed interest in the "ijiiprovement of undergraduate instruction," Students every- 
where have become increasingly active in their quest for "relevance" from courses. 
This increased student activisn has led to considerable concern for the nature, 
organization, and operation of instructional programs. 
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Underijraduate courses h\ educational psychology are not ii.unune from this 
concern. Indeed, a well-attended syiiiposium at tlie 1970 convention of the American 
Educational Researcli Association v/as titled "The Crisis of Content in Educational 
Psyciiology Coui^ses" ( Educational Psychologist , 1970). Tlie AERA symposium was fol- 
lou-ed up by anotlier one at the 1970 convention of tlie American Psydiological Associ- 
ation entitled "Innovative Content and .lethod for the Educational Psychology Course. 
Tv;o syinposia concerned v/itli teacliing educational psycliology and a presession on in- 
novative approaches to teacJiing educational psychology v;ere scheduled for the 1971 
convention of tlie Aiuerican Psydiological Association. The 1972 convention shov/ed 
a similar, continuin;; concern for the teaching of educational psychology. 

Division 15 (Educational Psychology) of APA has increased its attention to 
tlie teadiing of educational psychology as is evidenced by the establisliment of 
an ad hoc coirmttee. Also, six recent issues of tiie Educational Psychologist 
(Division 15 newsletter) liave been focused on teacliinp educational psychology. 
Activities are unclenvay to form a special interest gioup on the teaclung of 
educational psychology in /vF.PA. The APA Council of Representatives has added 
organizational ir^iport to the concern tlirougli its statement on "psycliology in 
tiie educational venture" as follov;s; 

Furtiicr, APA should take official steps to reaffinii ^ 

belief tiiat the role of the teacher is a crucial iind 
significant one in society, sucli steps to include sys- 
teniatic efforts to support and inprove teacJier education 
in general ( Aiierican Psyciiolo .f^ ist , 1971) . 
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riany more examples could be cited to illustrate tiie v;idespread attention 
currently being given to Leaciiing educational psycliology including tlie Uinter, 
1971 issue of tlie Journal of Teaclier Education . But enough I Tlie teaclung of 
educational psychology iias center stage. 



Now, an interesting situation is developing vatli regard to the relation- 
ship between the nature of college undergraduates today (particularly tliose 
in teaciier education prograi^is) and trends v;ithin educational psyciiology. This 
is t]ie v/ay I put it in a recc-:: issue of tiic Educational Psycliologi st. 



It is becoming increasingly apparent that this is a 
very difficult course (educational psycliology) to 
teac]i...and most of us are not doing it v;ell, Tliere 
is a kind of hui.^.anistic revolt among college under- 
graduates against depersonalizatioii and *'scientism*' 
in our culture. Tliis is a fairly pervasive pliejiomenon 
and liolds true particularly for education. There is, 
at the sa*:ie tim.e, a grov/inf/ trend within educational 
psycliology to make it more "scientific." This is re- 
flected in most texts and journals. Tliese tv;o trends 
are on a collision course. Graduate students find it 
reasonably easy to resolve this dilemma. They are^ 
after all, in tlie process of becoming "beliavioral sci- 
entists'' --at least most of them are. But for under- 
graduates and graduate students just entering the field 
to prepare for teaching, the dilenma poses a more diffi- 
cult problem. Almost unanimously tliey are motivated to 
eiiter teacliing from a different value posture; one that 
is quite incompatible v.'ith tlie "scientific approach to 
the study of education.'' As a consequence, they af- 
fectively (if not rognitively) reject mucii of v/liat 
they are invited to sc^.idy. And tlie form of tlie invi- 
tation is also important. Vie must come to grips Avith 
the question of liow to give more cognizance to tlie 
human values in educational psychology v/ithout de- 
tracting from its scientific aspects (Ripple, 1970). 

After ten years of teaching ciducational psychology to undergraduates at 
Cornell Universit}^ with r:uncr variations in procedure from )''car to year, in 
1970 I decided to make a ratlier drci:natic ciiange in an attempt to "come to 
grips with the question.^' Innovative? 1/ell, at least it v/as vastly differ- 
ent from wliat I liad been doing. Let me describe tlie situation in which I 
tCcich. It is in the liiain, I think, not an atypical situation, hut there 
are variables I do not have rontroi over. These varial^les limited me in 
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The course I offer is in tlic Department of Education, tlie department 
enrolls no undergraduates, save in science education and agricultural edu- 
cation. It provides for no coliesive undergraduate teacher education program. 
i\o metiiods courses and no student teaciiing are provided, iiut it does offer 
the foundations courses in partial fulfilLaent of state certification for 
teaching. The educational psydiology course is for three credits. It lias 
an enrollnent of approxiiiiatcly 100 to ISO students. 

The students arc aii adiuixtax-c in tcrr/G of interest and reasons for talking 
tlie course. They are enrolled in different subject matter departments in tlie 
university. These departiaents make ariangemcnts for their o\\m methods course 
and student teaching: supervision. Tiiere are approxiinately equal numbers of Men 
and v;omen. Some students are talcing the course because they are certain they 
v;ant to become a teacher (at levels varying from nursery scliool to college 
teaching). Of these, some are resentful of ])aving to talce tlie course, v;liile 
others are eager to talce it despite tlie fact tliat it is '^required*' for certi- 
fication. So;:ie students ^.xe talcing tho course (for reasons of their own) but 
have no -.-tention to toacli. ;;o5t students are undecided. Tliey "might" v/ant 
to teach but they ^ re uncertain. These students are taking the course "just in 
case" and to iielp theui make up tlieir minds. There is one teadiing assistajit 
provided by tlie departiiient . 

These are some of tiie variables defining tlie situation and iiiiposing some 
liiaitations. It could bo argued that efforts should be made in the direction 
of cJiangin- some of th-ose variables, and so they are. It is certainly not an 
optiJiiUKi, colierent program for the preiparation of teachers! But it is a reality 
and not atypical, in significant v/ays, of the content in v/hicli courses in edu- 
cational psycliology are offered clsev;!:'~tre. 

Under these kinds of conditions, the typica] course procedure is for the 
instructor to give tv;o lectures per v;eek v;it]) the tiiird liour spent in siiialler 
group discussion sections. A textbook is assigned, perhaps a book of readings, 
and reading materials on reserve in tlie library. Students are assigned one or 
more tenn papers. Tlicre is usually a midterm and a final examination at the 
least. Attendance is mandatory. Students are generally encouraged to liave a 
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conference v;it]i tJic instructor only if they are not doing v/ell. Grading is on 
a "curvre." 

Given tlic conditions described, I v;ould submit that tliis is not an unrea- 
sonble set of procedures to follov/ for an instructor (v/Iio also must do researcli, 
publish, serve on faculty conunittees , Kor]c v/ith graduate students, etc.). Some 
instructors can make such procedures v;ork, .'lost can't. It is, in part, these 
kinds of procedures (in educational psycliology or any otiier course) that are 
anatliema to students in tlieir quest for laeajung, liumanness, and "relevance,** 
Rather than education in a sense of inquiry, these procedures are at best an 
exercise in anxious enter tainiriont (\7ith a cliarismatic instructor) and at I'jorst 
an exercise in 'batch processing." . It is difficult for the instructor to avoid 
an exaggerated role of evaluator and academic policement. 

Assuning that the budgetary and staffing plight of most institutions pre- 
vent ]:iodification of some of these restricting variables (e.g. , class size, 
number of teaching asssitants) , what can be done to ij'.iprove tilings? They v!ay 
I attempted to do it involved basically shifting the responsibility for de- 
cision-making from myself to tlie students. 1/ithin reasonable limits consis- 
tent v;ith tlie subject matter of tlie course, students' freedom of clioice was 
expanded considerably. The trick v/as to accomplisli tiui> wliile maintaining 
the intellectual integrity of tlie subject matter and meeting my responsibility 
to students. 

At tlic first class meeting, students were given a course outline. The 
outline included a statemenc of the general goals of the course as seen by 
the instructor. Tne course procedures and operations v/ere set forth explic- 
itly. Given the diversity of students in reasons for taking the course, 
interest, level and subject area interest, etc., tlie procedures were in- 
tended to provide students v/itli an opportunity to direct their ovm learn- 
ing activities with guidance from the course. 

Altliougli tliere was no one required textbook, it was recommended tliat stu- 
dents obtain a cuiTent text in educational psycholo^o^ Reading the text was 
encouraged to provide students with a sense of tlie content and organization of 
tlie field, and to serve as a context for tlie lectures. Of the roughly 4U basic 
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educational psycliology textbooks publislied during 1960-1970 and still in print 
(Praklcen ajid Shively, 1969), threo v;ere higlily recoinnended (selected by tJie 
instructor). In addition, students v;ere urged to read original theory and re- 
search articles in educational psyclioloyy obtained from journals or books of 
readings. A recoiiiriendcd list of currejit books of readings and journals were 
provided . 

Lectures v/ere scheduled for onco a week. It was expected that students 
v;ould attend all lectures. . .less to take notes and prepare for exaininations 
than to provide for course continuity and direction. A total of 15 lectures 
were sdieduled covering conventional topics in educational psychology from 
educational objectives to ovrJ.u::tion and i.icasurei.ient . A list of selected 
references organized accordin*^; to lecture topics was i.iade available to stu- 
dents. There were no sch':dulcd required exaijinations. Mov/ever, any student 
requesting an examination could be provided v;ith one by tiie instructor. Regu- 
lar discussion sections were not scheduled, but groups of students with coriijnon 
interests could recfuest theh) and have the instructor proA'ide for time, space, 
and group leader arrangements. It w^as stated that grades in the course would 
be assigned on an individual br.ris judged by t^.e evidence provided by stu- 
dents* project activities. 

. Project activities v:ere r^rouped into uniform required project activities 
and optional categories (of wlucli aj\^' three were required) . Some w^ere Iiighly 
directed, others were laorc- opon-ended. All were subject to negotiation. 
That is, if students w\?nted to replace any required activities vdth optional 
ones or substitute activities of rJieir ov-n choice, tliey were invited to ne- 
gotiate tliis \-dth the instructor. Those activities that were open-ended were 
presented so puri:)osely to provide students witli a range of freedom in the 
service of personal relevance. Tf studonts v/anted laore structure or wanted 
to discuss ideas about wniicli they w^ere unc-.-rtain, they v;ere encouraged to 
arrange for a conference wi^h tlie instructor. Some activities had specified 
deadline dates, ot]:ers could be turned in \;]ienevcr tlic student v/islied. Be- 
cause of the nujiibcr in the class, students were urged to distribute turning 
in their project activities nt reasonable time intewals rather tJia submit- 
ting thei.i en masse at the end of tlio course. A final deadline date for accep- 
tance of any project activity v;as stipulated consistent witli tlie termination 
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of final exar.dnation week in the university. All project activities were kept 
in foldei^s for individual students. Students had access to these folders to 
examine tjie instructor's evaluative reactions to submitted activities. Because 
students were to be <^^rr:ded individually (not on a '"curve" a priori statements 
of ininiMUj.: quality standard!:> were not considered appropriate. Tlie students' 
final grade v/as a function of tiie number and quality of project activities in 
tjieir folder as of the ter.iination of the course. 

A list of uiufonu required project activities v/as presented. Each project 
activity had supplemental/ materials to elaborate on ex]:)Cctations and give di- 
rection to student efforts. These activities included taking standardized tests 
(e.g., Allport-Verncn-Lindzey Study of Values) for illustrative puri:)Oses , parti- 
cipating in experir.ients , doiiig a case study, engaging in tutorial teaching, 
writing a progiTtiVied instructional sequence, etc. essentially active inquiry 
into the contei^.t of educational psycliology. An additional set of project activ- 
ities was presented in tiio optional cate^^ory. Tliese optional activities v;ere 
eitlier to provide for greater deptii (e.g., do a tasl: aj^alysis a la Gagne, The 
Conditions of Leaniii\ of a subject j:iatter you are interested in) or breadtli 
(e.g., visit an innovative or different or ''free" scliool and describe the ex- 
perience) of student interest. 

TJie course procedures just described were presented in proposed fonn with 
some appreiiension at an j\PA convention syi:)posiiun in September of 1970. They 
have been in operation for three years as of this v;riting. On tlie basis of 
this exi:)erience , tlie iproccdures are most successful, i iirior raodif ications Iiave 
occurred and are planned for tlie future, but tiie basic structure of tlie pro- 
cedures remains. 

Tlie i)acing of individual lectures witliin a reduced lecture scliedule to 
provide for better continuity is under consta^it review. Invited speakers on 
special topics vail be arrajiged for next year on non-lecture days, v/itli stu- 
dent attendance voluntary as a function of tlieir interest in tlie topic. Ini- 
tially, the spontaneous discussion sections v/cre a collosal failure. None 
fonued. Apparently tlic invitation \/as too nondirective in a large class with 
little opportunity for spontaneous gatl^crings of a critical i-iass of students. 

O 
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Nov/, data are gatlicred on student interests early, ajul an initial set of group 
hieetini^s clustered around tiiese interests are arranged. Groups have appointed 
leaders cind are on their ouii after the first meeting. At tlie tennination of 
tiie course, a groi^p syntiiesis paper is required to sununarize the group activ- 
ities. 

It is interesting that no student requested an exa':iination. The number 
of project activities to evaluate is oven*/)ieli;iin^I An appropriately distri- 
buted deadline system to facilitate tiiis task is nov/ in operation. Project 
activities are responded to ii^ v.ritten dialogue fasiiion ratiier thaji v/ith in- 
dividual grading, /ui overall grade is determined for each student by the 
instructor and teaching assistant through examining individual student folders 
at tJie end of tlie course. The specific grade is a fujiction of a collaborative 
evaluative judgment. Procedures v;ere instituted to objectify tlus collabora- 
tive judgment tlirougli a point system. Grades are determined by point intervals 
arrived at tlirougli aggregating points for project activities. Grades tend to 
be higher, but not mucii. Many more ''incompletes" are given, but tliere are no 
student complaints about grading contrary to experiences in past years. 

Students do far more and better quality \<ork than did students under 
])revious procedures. Md the feeling -tone of the class is one of healtiiy en- 
thusiasi.i. There is far more instructor-student contact for better reasons. 
Altiiougli attendance at lectures is expected, it is not really ^"^lecessary .'" 
Nevertiieless attendajico at lectures approximates SO to 90 percent better 
than in previous years and notable for a large class. Undoubtedly, some stu- 
dents '^bag*^^ tiie course and treat it as ^'mickey i.iouse.'* Tiiese are t'ne stu- 
dents uho receive incor.ipletes. Tnere are more of tiiese students tliaji in 
previous years ^ but not many perhaps as high as 10 percent i It is signifi- 
cant t})at no disturbing aj.;ount of audible criticism has come from students, 
colleagues, or administrators in regard to tiie reduced lecture scliedule or 
the elimnation of exaj.dnations . 

The riost unfortunate ajid severe limitation in operating a course under 
tiiese procedures of g,roater flexibility and freedom lies in the unvcrsity 
context and tlie structurj of otiicr courses tluit coiiipcte for students^ time 
and ener^,y. Perliaps ciuoting a student reaction (one of many such unsolicited 



reactions) captures the spirit of this liraitatioii. 



KelpI I made it tiirou:]h tlic course OIC... enjoyed tlie 
lectures and often considered reading raore oii tiie 
topic but didn't. Mucji as I liate to admit it, 
if I*m not goini] to be tested on tlie stuff, I don't 
read it — v/Iiicii I suppose v;as tJie purioose of tliis 
type of course. I felt bad about just doing tlie 
i.dniiuuiu for tlie course, but not bad enougli to do 
anytiiinv; about it. If my other courses had been 
set up like this one, I v;ould have spent more tine 
on this. But otlicrs d emanded , this one asked uy 
interest. So after dealin:; v/itli de^^iands, I didn't 
laake tine for this tyi:»e oj: education v.Mich I feel 
is much better, I v;ouldn't Iiave v/anted the course 
if it liad been taught more conventionally t]ioug]i, 
because I appreciated the frcedoi:: it p,ave me even 
tJiough I didn^t **use" the course to my best advan- 
tage. I think it v;as such a surj'jrise that I was 
given responsibility vjiiich I usually associate 
witJi a teaclier. I kept tiiiiikin^,^ that somev/Iiere 
alon^ tiie line tJiis "too good to be true" course 
is yoing to fail me when actually I feel I 
failed itl 



This student did not fail the course. And I don't think the course failed 

Jier . 
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